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Fig. 2. Gold Medallion from Thessaly. 
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Fig. 1. Gold Medallion in the Museum of Historic Art. 
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TWO HELLENISTIC GOLD MEDALLIONS FROM THESSALY 


HoRTLY before the war two gold me- 
S of Athena 
Artemis were acquired by this Museum 
(Cover and Fig. 1).' With them came the 
information that they belonged to the 


dallions with busts and 


large hoard of Hellenistic gold and sil 
ver objects and coins which was acci- 
dentally discovered by peasants in 1929 
in a remote spot of northern Greece near 
Halmyros in Thessaly. This was an un- 
usually large and an unusually fine 
hoard and the majority of its objects 
were, after parts had been sold abroad, 
finally brought back to Greece and ac 
quired by the Benaki and Stathatou col 
lections in Athens. But new pieces with 
the same provenience kept appearing in 
the market. The 
are evidently part of this stock, which 
had been kept back by the dealers. The 
objects in the Benaki collection and the 


Princeton medallions 


hoard of coins have since been pub 
lished.“ But the much larger number in 
the Stathatou collection has never been 
made public, and the Princeton medal- 
lions are therefore the first pieces to add 
information to such evidence of the find 
as could be gained from the part in the 
Benaki Museum. When they were stud- 
ied for publication so many new prob 
lems arose that the whole find had to be 
reconsidered. The following notes are 
an abstract of a larger study. 

Michel Kambanis, who published the 
hoard of coins, gathered information 
about the circumstances of the find from 
tales then current among the dealers: 


Numbers 38-49, 38-50. Dia- 
meter, 0.079 m. Museum purchase. I wish to 
thank Professor Mather for permission to 
publish the medallions. 

2 Segall, Museum Benaki, Athen, Katalog 
der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, pp. 31 ff., with 
discussion of chronology; later acquisitions 
from the same find are listed on pp. 50 ff. 
For the coins, ef. Michel Kambanis, Bulletin 
de correspondence hellénique 1954, 
pp. 101 ff. 


Accession 


peasants had found, washed up by a 
brook, two large pots lying in the soil, 
a clay and a bronze pot, which contained 
the coins, the jewelry, and unworked 
gold bars. But there were other tales as 
well. There is in the Benaki Museum a 
small fourth century clay vase which 
was said to have been found with the 
gold. Furthermore, among the pieces ap- 
parently held back by the dealers, there 
appeared some silver vessels and objects 
evidently belonging to burials. The cir- 
cumstances of the find, as told, are there- 
fore perhaps not too well established, 
but it is certain that all the objects sup- 
posed to have come from the find do rep- 
resent a uniform school of fashion, if 
not of workmanship, and that they all 
belong to the early Hellenistic age. The 
hoard of coins, buried around 100 B.c., 
contained the latest pieces. 

The two Princeton medallions belong 
to the most discussed group of objects 
from the Halmyros find, unfortunately 
discussed only orally: medallions of 
which most were bought by Madame 
Stathatou, and one, with a bust of Athe- 
na, bought by Mr. Benaki (Fig. 2).* 
They all consist of a central roundel 
with bust of a goddess in high relief and 
of a rich decorative frame, worked sep- 
arately and adorned profusely with or- 
naments applied in the jeweller’s tech- 
nique in filigree and granulation and 
highlighted with garnets and touches of 
enamel, But they differ vastly in details, 
and it is quite apparent that they were 
not made by the same man or even at 
the The Benaki and the 
Princeton medallions represent perhaps 
the 


same time. 


extremes in stylistic differences. 
They have little in common except the 
general type. The artist of the Benaki 

‘Segall, op. cit., no. 36, pp. 42 ff., pls. 13 


and 14, but to be dated third rather than 
second century B.c. 
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medallion wanted to achieve unity. The 
elements of the ornamental frame are 
part of a continuous, flowing design, the 
bust, by taking up as much as possible 
of the background and touching the bor- 
der, gives the impression of a full length 
figure cut off by a wreath. Its modelling 
is an example of the “impressionistic” 
technique in relief which uses a soft, al- 
most imperceptible gradation of planes 
from the high to the very low, and from 
there to engraving. Thus, the folds of 
the garment are indicated in low relief, 
and even shallower, almost disappearing 
into the background, are the two plumes 
of the helmet right and left of the face. 
The artist of the Princeton medallions 
worked for quite different results. His 
aim was contrast. The elements of his 
ornaments stand out as separate units 
and they in turn are distinctly separat- 
ed from the busts by a broad ring of 
deep red garnets (now mostly lost) and 
even by a second invisible frame, the 
empty background which surrounds the 
small busts. The latter are here com- 
pletely detached objects, not parts of 
full length figures, but real busts with 
“that 
ment of the human body’’* which former 
generations thought of as an invention 
of the Romans. They too are modelled in 
high relief, but the gradation of planes 
is more abrupt, and engraving is used 
sparingly to indicate details, but no- 
where as a means for “pictorial” effects 
or for spatial depth. Similar differences 
in style and workmanship occur through- 
out the find. It is therefore with a dis- 
cussion of types rather than of style 
that one has to begin in order to answer 
the foremost question as to whether 


realistic aspect of a frag- 


these objects were native inventions or 
whether they originated in one of the 
Hellenistic capitals. 

Medallions with busts of gods and 
heroes, of saints, or of “famous men” 
are so familiar that it is difficult to 

4Anton Hekler, Greek and Roman Por- 
traits, p. VIL. 
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imagine that they did not always ex- 
ist and that the type had a definite be- 
ginning. Its early story is particularly 
interesting because it is typical for 
a number of additions to Greek iconog- 
raphy in Hellenistic times. The type 
was apparently created by the Persians 
when, after the conquest of Egypt, they 
began to introduce Egyptian motifs into 
their art. At this time they placed the 
bust, or rather the half figure, of their 
god Ahura Mazda in the Egyptian sun 
disk. Several Achaemenid gems, some of 
them royal seals, show this new image 
(Fig. 3).° But the type was not im- 
mediately accepted by the Greeks. There 
is, so far as I know, only one reflection 
of it in a vase painting from South Italy 
of about 440-430 p.c. (Fig. 4).° Here 
the flaming sun disk with the bust of 
a youthful deity is acclaimed by sat- 
vrs, and this picture, apparently Apollo 
hailed as the rising sun, is most probably 
to be explained as a special South Ital- 
ian Pythagorean version of the Apollo 
myth, into which had gone several for- 
eign connotations.’ But artists in Greece 
proper hesitated. The type was ap- 
proached when heads were placed on 
round objects, on coins and on mirrors, 
or when half figures were used to fill a 
given space, which was not necessarily a 
full circle.” However, for the creation 
of the actual type of the bust in medal- 
lion Greek art had to come into closer 
contact with a country in which busts 
had long been known. This country was 
Egypt. In Egyptian art busts had exist- 
ed since the Old Kingdom.” The type 
occurred as sculptors’ models, on lids for 

5 Ward, Cylinder Seals of Western Asia, 
p. 339. 

6 Roscher, Lexicon der griechischen und 
rimischen Mythologie, s.v. Helios, p. 1998. 

7Karl Kerényi, “Unsterblichkeit und 
Apollonreligion,’ Die Antike X, 1934, p. 52. 
For Apollo as Horus, cf. Herodotus II, 144. 

sD. B. Thompson, Hesperia VILL, 1939, 
p. 290, fig. 4. 

S. Smith, Ancient Egypt as Repre- 
sented in the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton, p. 40, fig. 18. 
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Fig. 5. Medallion in 
Princeton. 


Fig. 4. South Italian Vase Painting. 


canopic jars and even as gold pendants 
in jewelry.’” When the Greeks came to 
Egypt as rulers of the country they 
combined the Persian and the Egyptian 
forms to create a new, completely Hel 
lenic type, the bust in medallion. Fortu- 
nately, there is enough early Hellenistic 
material from Egyptian soil to prove 
that we have here indeed an Alexan 
drian invention, one of the many happy 
iconographic creations which penetrated 
Greek and Roman art from this partic- 
ular source. 

The loss of Alexandrian originals is 
partly made up by two finds of gold- 
smiths’ models, one from Memphis (Tig. 
7).'' the other from Galjab north of 
Cairo (Figs. 9-10).*° The Memphis mod- 

10 For instance, busts of Amenophis IV 
in the Louvre (Fechheimer, Plastik der 
Agquypter, pl. 80), pendants in Cairo (Ver- 
nier, Catalogue des bijour, Musée du Caire, 
no. 53.218, pl. XCV; XX Dynasty). 

110. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silber- 
gerat in antiken Gipsabgiissen, pl. 1, fig. 1. 

12 Albert Ippel, Der Bronzefund von Gal- 
jab, pl. VIL, nos. 66 and 73. 


Fig. 6. Pendant from 
Egypt. 


els, made of plaster, include fourth and 
third century types; those from Galjab, 
of bronze, are mainly of the third and 
second centuries, repeating occasionally 
earlier forms. With the help of these 
two groups we can follow the develop 
ment of our type from an early awkward 
and “archaistic’”’ form (which is hard 
lv more than a head with narrow, un- 
realistic shoulders somewhat artificially 
attached) through various attempts to 
solve the problem by giving it more 
space, to the fully developed type as we 
know it. The Athena plaque from the 
Memphis find (Fig. 7), which is pre- 
served with its frame, is one of the ear- 
liest solutions, belonging to the fourth 
century. It is hardly more than an en- 
larged coin type. But soon afterwards, 
perhaps around 300 z.c., beautiful spec- 
imens like the bust by Epimachos make 
their appearance.’ The many busts in 
roundels from the Galjab find do not 
show any signs of a struggle with a new 


18 Rubensohn, op. cit., pl. ILL, no. 3. 
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Fig. 7. Plaque from Egypt. 


problem, they are now variations of an 
established theme. The Artemis bust 
from Galjab (Fig. 9), which takes up 
the whole background and touches the 
border, represents the stage of develop- 
ment of the Benaki roundel, that is, 
that of the third century. The Princeton 
pieces are of the same stage as the Hera- 
kles bust from Galjtb (Fig. 10) in 
which Ippel recognizes the features of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. If this proves cor- 
rect, it can be dated around 170 B.c., 
the year Antiochus invaded Egypt and 
established himself temporarily at Mem- 
phis, and confirms a second century date 
for the Princeton medallions. 

It is well known how popular busts 
in medallions became in the minor arts 
of the third century B.c. They are found 
all over the, ancient world in clay, 
bronze, silver, gold, and in a new medi- 
um, glass with decoration in gold foil. 
This Museum specimen in 
bronze which was probably acquired in 
Syria (Fig. 5).'* More important are 
the examples from Egypt. They are 
variations of a few basic types, but no 
solution is quite like the other, each 
gives the impression of originality and 
invention. The gold plaque of Aphrodite 
in the British Museum (Fig. 8), which 


has one 


14 Accession number 605. Diameter 0.028 m. 
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Fig. 8. Medallion from Egypt. 


repeats a type preserved also in the 
Galjaib models, has already been de- 
scribed by Schreiber in his work on 
Alexandrian toreuties.'” A small pend- 
ant from Alexandria in the Benaki Mu- 
seum (Fig. 6),'° also in gold and deco- 
rated with garnets, adapts the type of 
Ippel, op. cit., p. 61, pl. VI. All these 
are variations of the third century type, 
and so is an expressive bronze bust from 
upper Egypt (Fig. 11),'* which, though 
by no means a first rate work, is a typi- 
cal example of Alexandrian metal sculp- 
ture as described by Schreiber'*: “Metal 
sculpture—to overcome the reflections 


15 Theodor Schreiber, Die Alexandrinische 
Toreutik, p. 311, fig. 51. Marshall, Cataloque 
of Jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, 
in the Departments of Antiquities, British 
Museum, pl. LXVITT, 2883. 

16 Segall, op. cit., pl. $2, no. 202. 

17 Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs de la Collee- 
tion Fouquet, pl. IX. F. Poulsen, “Gab es 
eine alexandrinische Kunst?", From the Col- 
lections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek I, 
1938, fig. 42, and p. 42, note I. 

18 Theodor Schreiber, Die 
nenreliefs aus Palazzo Grimani, Leipzig, 
1888, pp. 26 ff. The fate of his theory in sub- 
sequent discussions is too well known to be 
repeated here. In a recent treatment of the 
subject (C, “Romano-Campanian 
Landscape Painting,” Yale Classical Studies 
IX, pp. 40 ff.) Alexandrian metalwork has 
altogether faded out of existence. 


Wiener Brun- 


Dawson, 
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Fig. 9. Medallion from Egypt. 


of light from the metal and to find a 
substitute for colour, which is so essen- 
tial for the effect of marble relief—is 
driven to strong contrasts of light and 
shade and to sharp distinction of planes. 
Because only by accentuating and isolat- 
ing the main parts, and by subordinating 
the others, could it avoid the confusing 
reflections of one plane upon the other. 
. . . It was probably in the field of 
toreutics that the new plastic principles 
of the Hellenistic age were first tried 
out.” He then goes on to explain that 
this technique was perhaps developed 
through the necessity of adjusting dif- 
ferent planes to the curves of metal ves- 
and that 
stretched arms and legs, etc. were more 


sels therefore “heads, out- 
or less freely detached from the convex 
background. The types thus arrived at 
were then used even on plane surfaces 
...and the late Greek and Roman por- 
trait medallions with their high relief 
were the final results."” We know today 
that in this brilliant thesis the only mis- 
take was the chronology. Portrait me- 
dallions with high relief projection, un- 
dercutting, strong play of light and 
shade and a clever use of shallow planes 
and engraving as a means of indicating 
spatial recession existed as early as the 
third century p.c. The Benaki medal- 


Fig. 10. Medallion from Egypt. 


lion is not a bad example, and the bronze 
bust in Fig. 11 shows what even the 
average artisan was able to achieve. A 
century later Pergamene artists were to 
seize upon this stvle and to develop 
from it a style of their own. Today the 
Pergamene derivative of the Alexandri- 
an style is better known than its proto- 
type because it happens to have survived 
in larger examples and the site was care- 
fully excavated. There are also contem- 
porary attempts from northern Greece 
to copy the Alexandrian style. The bust 
shown in Fig. 12 belongs to the decora- 
tion of a funerary couch from a cham- 
Macedonia.'” A 


comparison with the piece from Egypt, 


ber tomb near Pella, 


Fig. 11, is quite illuminating for the 
problem of the gold busts. What the 
artisan from Pella accepted was the 


general type, what he rejected was the 
“pictorial” technique. One needs to com- 
pare only the rendering of the hair on 
the two objects to learn that his eyes 
were not trained to observe differentiat- 
ed impressionistic effects. The Egyptian 
bronzesmith had a formula for repre- 
senting the fluffy mass of a beard. Un- 
dercutting and high relief, dark shadows 


19 Athenische Mitteilungen LA, 1926, plate 
10; LVII, 1932, pp. 32 ff. 
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Fig. 11. Bronze Bust from Fig. 12. Bronze Bust from 


Fig. 13. Pendant from 


Egypt. Macedonia. E.peiros. 


Fig. 14. Relief from Egypt. 


and brilliant highlights are cleverly con- 
trasted, flat relief and engraving are 
skillfully used for sketchy effects. There 
is enough of the Alexandrian model left 
in the bust from Pella to regret its loss, 
the jutting out of the left arm, the soft 
fading into the background of the dra- 
pery around it, the pose, the dionysiac 
passion. But everything is hardened, the 
relief has regained its plastic quality. 

In comparison, the Princeton medal- 
lions have preserved considerably more 
of the qualities of their Alexandrian pro- 


Fig. 15. Goldwork 
from Egypt. 


totypes. But before discussing their re- 
lationship to the art of Alexandria and 
Thessaly a word must be said about the 
ornamental frames. While the busts are 
the work of the metal sculptor, the 
frames are the work of the jeweller and 
have a tradition of their own. In this 
case much that can be learned from the 
history of the ornament confirms what 
had been concluded from the history of 
the busts. The inner ornament of the 
Princeton Athena medallion, for in- 
stance, resulted from a similar fusion of 


— 


Fig. 16. Fibula from South Russia. 


Achaemenid and Egyptian with Greek 
ornamental types. It originated, a frieze 
of alternating fan shaped and bud 
shaped patterns, in Egyptian art of the 
New Kingdom as a stylized rendering 
of plants around a fishpond.*’ Egyptian 
artists had evolved both the festoon or 
nament of buds and blossoms connected 
by wavy lines and its derivative, the 
blossoms on spirals.*' Later, the two 
successive heirs to the Egyptian empire, 
the Assyrians** and the Persians,** had 
used this attractive border ornament, 
along with other Egyptian forms, in the 
art of their courts. It is true that the 
pattern had also entered Greek art in 
archaic times via Phoenicia, but this is 
not the direct source of the Hellenistic 
variety. Hellenistic artists, especially 
the artists of early Alexandria, adopted 
at first the Achaemenid version, in 
which the bud had been replaced by a 
special kind of severely drawn tight 
palmette, typical for Persian art of the 

20 Gold bow! of the fifteenth century s.c. 
in the Louvre: Vernier, Bijouterie et la jo- 
aillerie éqgyptienne, pl. 20, fig. 1. 

21 Deutsches Institut fiir dgyptische Alter- 
tumskunde, Cairo, Mitteilungen V, 1934, p. 
152, figs. 11 and 12. 

22 In Khorsabad: Perrot and Chipiez, [/is- 
toire de Vart dans Vantiquité IL, p. 319, fig. 
135. 

23 In Susa: ibid, V, p. 877, fig. 532. 


fifth century** and which wherever it 
occurs outside Persia, is an indication 
of Achaemenid influence. It was used 
as border ornament on Achaemenid sil- 
ver plate,’ and, characteristically, sur- 
rounds the early Alexandrian Athena 
plaque from Memphis (Fig. 7). 

In the course of further Helleniza- 
tion, however, Alexandrian artists fa- 
voured anether, more truly Egyptian 
type of palmette, which occasionally had 
been used in Greece before as a result 
of contacts with Egypt since the end of 
the fifth century. Illustrated are a relief 
version of the Egyptian palm tree (Fig. 
1+), a New Kingdom jeweller’s adapta- 
tion of it (Fig. 15) and, finally, the 
Greek form, the tree (Fig. 13) as well 
as its ornamental abbreviations (Fig. 
16), are shown.” It is evident that the 
design as well as the inlay technique of 
the palmettes of the Princeton medal- 
lions have sprung from Egyptian proto- 
types and were in Hellenistic times in- 
corporated into the festoon ornament of 
buds and blossoms of Achaemenid origin. 

24 For instance, Smirnow, Der Schatz von 
Achalgori, pl. VI, nos. 54 and 55, 

the Classical Department of the 
Metropolitan Museum is a beautiful example 
from the Cesnola Collection: L. P. di Ces- 
nola, Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiq- 
vities pl. NNXAVIT, no. 4. Luscheyv, Die 
Phiale, Munich, 1939, p. 95, note 549. I wish 
to thank Miss Richter for permission to 
study it and for a photograph. Miss Richter 
informs me that she is preparing an article 
on Graeco-Persian relations in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century B.c. 

26 Relief from Memphis, around 580 B.c, 
(Capart, Documents pour servir a l'étude de 
art égyptien Il, pl. 88; W. Otto, Handbuch 
der Archdologie, p. 620, pl. 103, no. 1), 
which repeats earlier forms (as Otto, ibid., 
pl. 88, no. 3). The Egyptian jeweller’s version 
is on an object from Tut-ankh-Amen’s grave 
(Carter and Mace, The Tomb of Tut-ankh- 
Amen I, pl. UXXII, center; our photograph 
is an enlarged detail obtained through the 
courtesy of the Egyptian Department of the 
Metropolitan Museum). The pendant in Fig. 
13 is reproduced in The Bulletin of The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, XL, 1942, 
p. 53, fig. 9. Fig. 16 is reproduced in Archd- 
ologischer Anzeiger 1913, p. 180, 
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Thus, the Alexandrian ancestry of 
busts as well as ornament seems estab- 
lished. But how do the Princeton medal- 
lions fit into Thessalian art as we know 
it? Or, more precisely, is there enough 
known of Hellenistic art in Thessaly to 
give the medallions their exact place? 

The question is not easily answered. 
The last scholar who was confronted 
with the task of drawing a picture of 
Hellenistic art in Thessaly preferred to 
give a list of objects and refrained from 
interpretation.“’ He doubts that some of 
the finds of gold, silver, and bronze, 
which he mentions, belong to native ar- 
tisans, but does not go into the matter 
of possible sources. 

The problem begins with our insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the economic situa- 
tion in Thessaly at that time.” Appar- 
ently it was not the same in the differ- 
ent centres of the country. Thus, Paga- 
sai-Demetrias flourished shortly after 
its founding as a Macedonian strong- 
hold and harbour and declined in the 
second century, while Larissa seems to 
have been more prosperous when_ its 
anti-Macedonian aristocracy regained 
power after the “liberation” by the Ro- 
mans. However, the scattered finds of 
luxury objects and foreign imports in- 
dicate that wealth was at all times con- 
centrated in the hands of a few families 
only. In the third century such imports 
entered the country via the new port of 
Demetrias. The painted grave stelae 
from this city give us a wealth of foreign 
names. Their similarity to such monu- 
ments from Alexandria is surely more 
than a coincidence, because there are 
other links with Ptolemaic Egypt. The 
Serapeion was one of the most important 
sanctuaries of the city, and there are in- 


27 Lippold, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real En- 
cyclopaedie der klassischen Alte rtumswis- 
senschaft, s.v. Thessalia. 

28 Literature on the subject in M. Rostov- 
tzeff, The Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World 11, p. 1375, note 76; 
pp. 1466 ff., notes 29 and 30; p. 1503, note 9. 
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scriptions to Isis, Anubis, Osiris and 
Harpocrates.*” 

It is against this background that 
much of the Hellenistic material from 
Thessaly must be seen, especially such 
things as “reliefs with indication of the 
surroundings of the figures in the man- 
ner of the Hellenistic pictorial reliefs,”"*° 
or the chamber tomb near Volo known 
by its Turkish name, Pilaf Tepe,”' in 
which was found not only Ptolemaic pot 
tery but a veritable Egyptian animal 
burial. On top of the human burial was 
not the usual animal sacrifice but a 
marble sarcophagus with the remains of 
a ram, the animal sacred to Zeus Am- 
mon. Not all indications of contacts 
with Alexandria are as obvious as these. 
They exist in the silver find from Gorit 
sa in what the French report called 
“sanctuaire d’ Horus” and in the second 
century find of jewelry and silverware 
from Palaiokastro,’’ but they would 
have to be brought out by a long analysis 
such as was given here for the medal- 
lions from Halmyros. 

The Halmyros find is by far the most 
important of all, both in size and in 
quality. In the Stathatou collection are 
exquisite pieces of the Alexandrian jew- 
eller’s art such as have been found in 
Egypt only in cheap imitations from 
poor burials near Alexandria.** The gold 
medallions will perhaps always be the 
most interesting of the many unusual 


29 F. Stihlin, FE. Mever, and A. Heidner, 
Pagasai und Demetrias, p. 18S, notes 3-6. 

” Lippold, Joe. cit.; Arndt, Amelung, 
Photographische Einzelaufnahmen, nos. 3408 
and 3409, 

Journal of Hellenic Studies XX, 1900, 
pp. 20 ff. 

82 Bulletin de correspondence hellénique 
1931, pp. 488-490, figs. 14-18. Archdologischer 
Anzeiger 1932, p. 153. Arvanitopullos, “Fin 
Thessalischer Gold- und Silberfund,” A then- 
ische Mittheilungen XXXVI, 1912, pp. 73 
ff. Kiithmann-Kusel, “Thessalischer Gold- 
schmuck im Hamburger Museum fiir Kunst 
und Gewerbe.” Athenische Mittheilungen 1. 
1925, pp. 167 ff. 

** Segall, op. cit., p. 49. 
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types from this find because they are 
the became 
soon a highly priced collector's item, the 
emblema, the central decorated disk of 
silver vessels, 


earliest versions of what 


art 
than the 
vessel itself.** It is, however, fairly cer- 
tain that none of the gold disks from 
Halmyros were used in this way. From 


Roman 
valued 


which in a 


collection was more 


the Benaki medallion hangs a net of 
gold chains attached to a number of 
hooks around the rim. It was Professor 
Zahn's idea that this medallion was the 
lid of a cylindrical pyxis, perhaps of 
glass, and that the pyxis was visible 
through the gold net. Busts were used 
as decoration for pyxis lids in the third 
century. There is a terracotta pyxis 
from Demetrias,’* obviously copied from 
a metal original,”“® with a bust on the lid, 
but there is no record that remnants of 
glass or ivory were found with the Hal- 
myros objects. The Princeton medal- 


lions have only four loops attached to 


44 Paulv-Wissowa, Joc. cit... sec. emblema. 


A. Heron de Villefosse,. “Crustae aut Em- 
blemata,” Mélanges Boissier, p. 277. 
Ipaxrixd, 1912, p. 196, fig. 12. A. S. Ar- 


vanitopoulos, p. 58, fig. 76 B. 
Wuilleumier, Le Ta- 
rente, pl. I, 1. The connections of Tarentine 
with Alexandrian toreutics are beginning to 


‘6 Pierre Trésor de 


be recognized: H. Luschey, op. cit., p. 74. 


the rim, and this is perhaps not enough 
to support a net. If they were used as 
pyxis lids like the Benaki medallions it 
is possible that tassels of gold chains 
hung from the loops. Such tassels were 
quite fashionable in the jewelry of the 
third and perhaps also of the second 
century.*' 

The whether the 
Princeton medallions were made by an 
Alexandrian goldsmith or whether they 


main question, 


are Thessalian originals, can at present 
not be answered. The relationship to 
Alexandrian workmanship is strong in 
many details, especially in the orna- 
mental frames. In Egypt itself there 
were many degrees of dependance on 
the arts practiced at the court of the 
Ptolemies. On the other hand, there are 
also some traits which speak for a Thes- 
salian origin, notably the features of 
Athena, which are strongly individual 
and are perhaps meant to be a portrait 
of a local lady. This and other problems 
the 
other finds 


solved when entire 


find 
northern Greece, which were discovered 


can only be 


Halmyros and from 


during the war, are available in good 

publications. 
Berta SEGALL 

7 Segall, op. cit., no. 28, pls. 8 and 9, 


diadem from the Halmyros find. Anfike 
Denkmiler IV, pp. 76 ff. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


x addition to objects more fully pub- 


lished, the following were received 
during the peried of January-June, 


PAINTINGS 


Three panels: Virgin and Child, Italo- 
Byzantine; Head of Christ, Spanish 
(?); St. George, Balkan (?). Bequest 
of Walter Haring. 


Three Chinese paintings on paper: Bud 
dhist Group; Bamboo and Butter- 
hies; Bird in Rain. Gift of Mr. C. O. 
von Kienbusch. 

Chinese painting, polychrome, on paper; 
Two Dragons. Gift. 

Japanese painting on silk; Hoyetsu; 
Moon and Flowering Vine. Gift. 


(Continued on back 


page) 
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DRAWINGS 


Twenty-three Italian drawings, XVIth 
and XVIIth century, by Araldi (?), 
Aspertini, Perugino, Pinturricchio, 
Sogliani, Zanfurnari, and anonymous 
artists. Gift. 

Two anonymous Italian drawings, 
XVIIth century; Slaughter of the In- 

Madonna and Child. Be- 
quest of Walter Haring. 

Anonymous French pen and wash draw- 
ing, early XVIIth century; Slaughter 
of the Innocents. Gift. 

Bouchorst, pen drawing of man and 
woman. Gift. 

Five drawings by J. S. Cotman, Hablot 
K. Browne, Charles Keene. Gift. 
Twelve initial letters, pen and ink, by 

Kenyon Cox. Gift of Mrs. Cox. 

Five sketches by W. S. Mount. Museum 

Purchase. 


nocents; 


MUSEUM OF 
RECORD 


uk Record is published twice yearly. 

There is no subscription fee. Inquir 
ies and requests may be addressed to the 
Editor. 

The Museum of Historic Art is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of Princeton 
University as one of its departments. 
The 


visible epitome of the history of art 


Museum is intended to form a 
from earliest times to the present, that 
is, to cover the ground of the teaching 
by the Department of Art and Archae- 
ology. 

The Museum is open daily from 2 
to 5 p.m., except on Christmas and New 
Year's Day, and during the month of 
August. Visits at other times may be 
arranged by appointment. 


PRINTS 


Seven India proofs of initial letters and 
designs for chapter headings by Ken- 
yon Cox. Gift of Mrs. Coz. 

Two wood engravings by Elbridge 
Kingsley: The Lone Tree; The White 
Birches. Gift. 

Etching by Ernest Haskell, Landscape. 
Gift. 

Etching, portrait of J. H. Hill, perhaps 
a self-portrait. Gift. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Florentine bride's chest, XVth century ; 
paintings on front ( Battle of Cascina) 
and side panels by the Anghiari Mas- 
ter. Gift of Miss Susan D. Bliss. 

Palestinian lamp of Roman period. Gift 
of Mr. George Peck. 

Bronze Luristan harness piece. Gift. 


HISTORIC ART 


STAFF 


Frank Jewetr Matuer, Jr. 
Director, Honorary Curator 
of Renaissance and Modern Art 


M. Frienpn, Jr. 
Assistant Director, Honorary 


Curator of Mediaeval Art 


GrorGeE Row.ey 


Honorary Curator of Far Eastern Art 


DoNnaLp Drew 


Honorary Curator of American Art 


Frances Jones 


Secretary, Acting Curator of 
Classical Art 
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